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ABSTRACT 

Education, according to various established 
criteria, can be classified as an industry, and in many African 
nations, it is the largest industry. Yet, when judged by standard 
measures of industrial success, such as whether the economic outcomes 
justify the amount spent, the answer is generally no. The thesis that 
most African nations are attempting to educate too many students too 
fast at too high a cost can be supported by a consideration of the 
economic, political and social consequences of these actions. For 
example, the location of schools in highly developed areas, which is 
dictated by the lack cf transportation facilities, results in an 
increased educational gap between urban and rural population; large 
financial deficits have accrued in attempting to meet the projected 
educational expansion; African cities are flooded with unemployed 
primary and secondary graduates. Measures which may be politically 
unpopular will have to be implemented to make education in Africa a 
productive enterprise, such as tailoring the curriculum to the needs 
of an agricultural nation; consider shifting financial allotments 
from education to industry in order to provide jobs; limiting 
educational opportunity. (A bibliography, topical maps and tables of 
educational statistics are attached.) (JLB) 
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Tho Education "Industry" in Afri a 

An industry has tvon defined as "any department or branch 
of art, occupation or business} sp • , one which employs much labor 
and capital and is a distinct blanch of trade." If one is to 
accept this definition by 'tfebster, on<* can include education, as 
it is involved e; an art, an occuialirr, and a burin.;;, and with- 
out any nation employs a ..real amount of cap It -1 and li-oi. 
r .duc tion also fi t r ti.' .definition of ti e Standard Industrial Class! 
fi cation, as "an economic unit which produces goods or services,"! 
Educational services are given the c ,roup numbers 821-0*9, while 
the thre.e areas to be dealt with in this paper are classified by 
the industry number 3211 for Elementary and Secondary Schools, 3221 
for Colleges, Universities and Professional Schools, and 3222 for 
Junior Colleges and Nominal Schools, 

Havin,; established the fact that education can be classified 
as an industry, the neat fact i3 that in many Afiicon nations it 
is the largest industry, Sire can be measured in the amount of 
canital and labor employed, size of buildings, numbers of people 
involved, amount and valu» of land used, or numerous other standards 
of measurement and by most of the standards, the education indudry 
leads the way, 

Vast amounts of data h^ve become available on African 
Education within the past si* years, since many of the African 
nations have gained their independence and become n»nbers of the 
United Nations, A largo portion of the statistics V sve l« n 
g- the led by L.‘ V ,S,C.'. an t are a diiect insult of the .most 
important conference on r ucatlon in Af ica's history, the Addin 
Ababa Conference of Hey, ivfl. The Reports of that conference afK } 
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of annual follow-up meetings, give the most reliable and comprehen- 
sive ^statistics . The Dev elo pment Blans for each African Nation 
prepared by the International Bank for deconstruction and Develop- 
ment, provide a comprehensive look at a.ll the industries, past, 
present, and future and elves important data on the place education 
has played and. must play in the future development of each nation. 
U.N.3.S.C.C ,*s International Yea rbook of E ducation , and Statistical 
Year b ook are two m.a.lor sources dealing with statistics on ©lnost 
every topic in education, from cost of buildings to number of 
pupils enrolled. Tech African nation has a Bureau of Statistics 
and the Statistical Abst racts of these bureaus also provide one 
with a wealth of information. The last source to be dealt with 
in the body of this paper is the U »N. 7,0, publication, National 
Plans of Edu c ation , which not only contains a vast array of 
statistics, but also gives a ratinale for the various pro lections 
in enrollment and expenditures, ether sources o*' information are 
listed in the bibliography of this paper. 

As was mentioned earlier, a great amount of data has become 
available since 1961, but, os far as the total amount Is concerned, 
it is still very snail compared to educational statistics available 
in the United states or Western Europe. Important statistics in 
education deal with enrollment figures, expenditures for salaries, 
buildings, and our respective age levels, targets for the future, 
number and training of personnel, wastage rates, location and numbers 
of institutions, ratios of students to school age population, ratio 
of boys to girls, and in recent years, attempts to quantify the 
contribution of education to the economic growth of a country. 
Numerous problems, however, present themselves when dealing with 

African educational statistics, because of tne lack of trained 

o 




census takers, tribal customs, natiom.1 pride, and other factors 

which cause j ics? i of the statistics tc be quite inaccurate, An 

example of this inaccuracy is the recent claim of Congo-.Brassvaville 

to be educating 105 , % of all ele.nmtary age c-hi Id reft. 

The topics which the rest of this paper will deal with are 

the vast problems facing African education today and in the future, 

with a back round thesis that most African nations are attempting 

to educate too many students at too high a cost and at t<~o fa3t 

a rate. Maps, charts and other data will be used in this general 

description of African educational systems, 

Outline Plan of Attack on the Pioblem of Overeducation in Africa 

Problem Formal Education in many countries in Africa today 
is overextended by attempting to educate too many students, 
at too high a cost, and at too fast a rate, without consider- 
ing the economic, political, and social c^ sequences cf the 
actions taken, 

I, Economics and Siucation. 

A, The relationships of education and economics. 

1, Th* contributions cf education to economic growth, 

2, The problems of applying principles o r economics r c r 
developed ccuntries to n»w developing nations, 

B, Vital Statistics in determining proper relationship of 
education to economic growth, 

1, Gross national product, 

2, Population, 

Industrial base cf tie country, 

L, The percent of G. spent on education. 

5. The percent of national budget and local budgets 
spent in education, 

6, the level of trained manpower, 

C, The financing of Education in Africa, 

II, Educational Levels, 

A, Past and pr* r ent enrollments figures. 

K. Proposed jcsas for future enrollment, 

1 . Elementary 

2. Secondary 
2. College 

1 . Adult E location. 

C* The vastage rate cf pupils. 

III, Important Factors in determining the arropriat* amount 
of education, 

a. Tribal differences. 

?. heligious different , 

C. Density of population - demographic pro v i»ction3 fer future 

D, percent of populr*ion urbanired. 



III. Important factors in determining the appropriate amount of 
education, (continued), 

E. Political difficulties 
f. Infrastructure . 

'I. Language differences. 

IV. The location of schools. 

A. Location of schools. 

B. °>i<-.e of schools. 

V. Other problems facing African Education. 

A. Inappropriate curriculum, 

B. Lack of teacher preparation. 

C, Vast Illiteracy, 

D, Education o r Women . 

In I960, 10% of the elementary age pupils were •nrolled in 

school, % of the secondary at .1% 1 1 the < allege age, These 

statistics, however, are misleading, as the range for elementary 

was 3,3£ in Niger to 1C05 in tfaurutius, and for secondary from 

2 (Table nl) 

,01 in Nig-r to 29. L in dhana. From these statistics 

one could conclude that what Africa needs is a vast expansion 
of its educational system and this is exactly what the Addis Ababa 

3 

Conference proposed with the following projections, 

1960-61 1965-66 1970-71 1960-31 

Primary level LO 51 71 ICO 

Secondary level 3 9 15 23 

Higher level .02 .2 ,h 2 

These projections sound highly commendable, until one 

look? into the economic and social dislocation which such a vast 

expansion would entail. One must caution b*foi« goinf further, 

that the problems to be dealt with do not necessarily involve every 

African nation, but it would behoove even the wealthier nations 

to be ccgnirnt of the dangers. 

Economic geographers have gor. • ,r *r great detail on the 

importance of the location of indust. ^s ; a the most suitable place. 

Schools also must b* located in the nest suitable place, and it 

is *0 this that ve now must turn our attention. Education is a 

productive enterprise and thus an analogy may be taken from 

Hccv»r, who lists the purposes of a productive ent*rpri'e as 
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procurement, processing, and distribution. ^ In the case of the 

education industry, it is students who are to be procured, 

processed, ani distributed, Tn the United Utates the procuring 

of students for schools is a comparatively simple Matter v.’ith our 

highly developed transportation system. In Africa the problem 

(*■ / 

is not os simple as mops ■/ and ^5° show the lac’x of railroads 
and paved roods. Such a lock of transportation facilities neceseitai 
the building of schools in the large cities or more highly developed 
areas, with the resultant educational gap between the urban and 
rural population. A comparison of a population mop ( 02 )? and an 
educational nap seems to bear up the thesis that In general 

the more heavily populated countries have a more highly developed 
educational system. 

In the economic realm questions arise as to the amount 
of money to be spent on education. The question could be phrased : 
do the economic outcomes of education .Justify the amount of money 
being spent on it? Sohult? and other economis' ’ given an 

affirmative answer to this question and have gen al out to prove 
the economic value of education. Cne hesitates to deny their sta- 
tistics for the developed nations of the world, but questions have 
ani should be raised about their validity for developing nations. 

The Addis Ababa Conferenoo set of national income, as the goal 
for educational expenditure by 19 , and goals were set as the 
amount of money to be spent j ' nation on ecu ' v tlon. Are 
these goals feasible? It is the contention of the writer that 
they are not, tor example, Nigeria fell $5* Billion short of its 
1962 goal ani the other African nations had comparatively large 
deficits. 9 uohultp. also stated that "only if schooling increases 
future productivity ani earnings do the contributions of schooling 

become a source of measured economic strength?^ Tt is *y 

o 
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contention that much c ( ' the education in Af’ica i: 5 dteri.i.ental 
to -concmic frowth, and conseou-r.tly much of the expenditure 
cn education is 1 ' a; in j to economic and serial unrest, 

Education in Africa has traditionally cm the m-ans to o/.-esp? 
thr fori or factory an to obtain a white collar pc; ition, T v i- 
was. all ri ht a-y Ion. as iht-r~ we*e Jobs avail able, fed ay , 

Vor^v'i', the cities of /.frit: a arc flooded with unemployed primary 
and s»condary graduates. In many cities upwards of of the 
people are unemployed, with thoudands more pouring in every weeK. 
Education has prepared then for unemployment, as ti.ey no lon,;»r 
s'-e the farm ci any type of hand labor as fit for an "educated 1 ’ 
person, Will more and more education solve this problem? I hardly 
thinV sc, Sor.» hard decisions iv*r d tc b* made about realistic 
numbers of people who can b* absorbed into the labor :v.rk*t, ».nd 
then there fogures rigidly enforced. 

Limiting educational ooportunity .flight sound undemocratic, 
but it is an economic necessity for nost of these nations. Sene 
hard decisions must also be Bade as to the location of schools. 

If they are placed in the most economically suitable place, only 
those in the larger vintages and cities would b* educated and these 
in '.h* faming areas would fall further behind, an »t, if one 
educates all those in rftral areas, the expense if i-imfose and 
on* is only aiding the flight to the cities. One important 
solution to this dilemma is th* chenging of the curriculum to 
become more and more relevant to the needs of an agricultural 
nation. At the present time, too little is being done in the 
area of agricultural education, which is sho*7i by th* statistic 
that in a nation „uch as Kig*ria, where of the pecpl* are 




engaged In agriculture, only L.l* of all 
are studying In that area, while 26 t are 

a necessary area, but hardly one of such 

. . 11 { 'able 2) 

Importance, 



the university students 
studying in the humanities, 
critical economic 



further study must be made of the econcnic benefits to be 

derived from expenditure on education as opposed to expenditure 

on industry. In 1962, for example, of the total capital 

outlay was for education in the Congo (Brazzaville), yet the cities 

1 2 

of that country ore filled with unemployed.- Perhaps the money 

should have been spent on industry to provide ,1obs • In I960, over 

of all students dropped out after the first grade in 
11 

Oameroun, Cne cannot nay that this one year of education was 
of any real benefit to them, and therefore, such a tremendous 
wastage of students was a real drain on the economy as a whole. 

In order to achieve the universal education planned for Addis 
Ababa, Ethiopia would need to spend three times the present national 

*l P 1 

budget,*- Is this vast expenditure -orth it all? (ns could con- 
clude that It might be, if education were properly conceived, and 
if the economio benefit of that education could be proven. 

Numerous other problems could be given, one of the foremost 
being the Africanization of the curriculum, instead of the British 
and french systems which still prevail in most countries, there 
is also the question as to what language to use in the schools, 
English, trench or the vernacular of which there are some two 
thousand. Kap #7^ lists some of the ma'or grouping? of latiguage. 

The training of teachers leaves a great deal to be desired, with 
many having only a primary education. Western Nigeria has 1&,000 
such teachers out of only U0,h00.^ The education of adults and 
of women are issues much discussed, with a great many cultural 
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and rcligiou:' issues at stoke, The moslem religion has had a 
negative effect on education In general and v»omen In particular, 
as nap ,'/b - r 'ho :-s , ■;hen compared to map //3« 

Harblson and Kyer. ,; have ranked all the nations of the 
world according to their gross national product, educated 
manpower and o her relevant factors, Cne finds most African 
nations near '\v' tot-tom of the ranking In both product and 
manpower, which points to the dilemma of nations. In desperate 
need of trained manpower, but lacking in most cases, the 
economy to provide that manpower without Imperiling their 

TR 

Indus. trial has--, 

.dint then are the solutions to this dilemma facing the 
’’education Industry” in Africa? Cne must first conclude that 
there are no easy answers, and that politically unnopuler decisions 
will no doubt have to be made. The curriculum of the schools 
•ill have to be revised to include practical subjects, particularly 
in agriculture, and also to be made more African in outlook and 
purpose. Inducements rill havs to be made to halt the tide 
of urbanization and keep the young people on the farms. Leaders 
•ill have to take a more realistic look at their countryc* 
capabilities and not make oreoasts which can only lead to dashed 
hopes, The allocation of funds ‘.ill have to be carefully studied 
and different emphasis placed, 1th perhaps an limit set 
on primary enrollment so as to enable funds to be used at the 
secondary and university levels, fhinds >111 perhaps have to be 
withheld from education and placed in strategic industries 
r o as to provide dobs for those being educated in the schools. 
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Xyusnlnnd 


1050 


123 


42.4 


22.4 


- 


- 


- 


20.0 


_ 


_ 


.3 . 0 


Huanda- Urund; 


1050 


■1 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


_ 




100. 0 


Senegal 


105 a 


1,458 


21.7 


0.3 


- 


30.5 


1.4 


21.4 


1.0 


12.2 


2.4 


Sierra Leone 


1050 


371 


20. 1 


24.3 


- 


- 


28.3 


15.4 


2.7 


_ 


- 


Somalia 


1058 


245 


- 


- 


- 


_ 


100,0 


- 


_ 


- 




Sudan 


1058 


1 , 380 


17.4 


7.2 


2,0 


8.0 


4.3 


10.2 


23.3 


9.2 


4 . 5 


Uganda 


1058 


83 7 


33 . 7 


0 . 3 


2.0 


- 


0.8 


20.4 


1.7 


12. 1 


10.4 



Source: World Survey of Kdurnthm Vi>l. Ill (Unescu, 1001) (in the press). 



of manpower is produced by institutions of higher education. In Africa, higher odneation facilities 
lire woefully inadequate to produce the required manpower. Only .02 per cent of university-age 
youth are enrolled in higher Institutions, Massive expansion at this level must be undertake n. In 
the meanwhile, provisions for the university training abroad of Africans must be greatly increased, 
particularly in those fields of study not available at home. Kxpansiou of higher education hi Africa 
will re quire not only costly new and enlarged institutions, hut hundreds of expatriate professors to 
give instruction until Africa has an adequate number of its own scholars, 

(g) Adu lt education . A literate population is essential to the economic development of emerg- 
ing States and the fostering of literacy and of Ihc means of maintaining literacy is one of the most 
important ei :iee ,% ns of the educational eutorpri.se. It is cslimatodthat there are inthe African States 
100,000,000 people, more than half the population, who cannot read and write in any language , 
Such a eorditi n is a strong impediment to progress and makes the education of adults one of 
Africa’s most pressing needs. Adult education programmes must go beyond the teaching of read- 
ing anci writing and numbers. Kur persons with little furmal schooling, program ,cs must provide 

a kind of eurtinuing education related to t lie life activities i »f adults and they must promote progress- 
ive under star ding of the great social and technical changes taking place in Africa. Mass Communi- 
cation media must be fully utilized in efforts to maintain literacy once it is achieved, 

(h) Refo rm of teac hing materials . There exists a persistent need for the reform of leaching 
materials at nil levels. School experiences should contribute to the learner's greater understand- 
ing and ap| i relation both of lus cultural heritage and that of all ulh<*r nations and of all aspects of 
Id i ratbm'o present and probable future. His basic and supplement;! ry materials for study should 
be horn of \frican conditions and interests. Throughout the textbooks the African child studies 
should run the fabric of African life 1 and culture. Production of such material will require con- 
siuerablc research, writing, anti publication, but its importance to the development of proper 
concepts and of learning experiences appropriate to the African child makes it a need of crucial 

u rgoncy. 

(i) Planning. KducationiiA expansion should bo carefully planned both in relation to the needs 
level of social and economic development of the country and the goals it wishes to attain. A need 
exists for planning boards or units, within Ministries of Kducation r to provide the specialized 
knowledge and sendees essential to effective and realistic planning for educational development as 
a part of overall national plans. 

Ibld.,p. ft. 
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I 



None of these things v; ill be easy, but only a realistic outlook 
will make education in Africa the productive enterprise it must 
be in order to lessen the gap which is continually growing 
between the developing and the developed nations of the world. 
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Tofclc 3 



Apparont ratstage rata, grade* II to VI 



>1 -OP I School year 


I - II 


II - III 


III - IY 


IV - V 


V - V. 


* >k iND §»••»«• Ii)57^8 


39,3 


3/ 


31/ 


9/ 


28/ 


1960-61 


35,9 


OA 


29/ 


9,8 


24,1 


* iyso-61 


58,0 


7,3 


25,0 


6,3 


- 16/ 


1957-63 


28,7 


8,7 


6/ 


9,3 


6/ 


1950-69 


26,5 


9,6 


6/ 


8,3 


4/ 


1959-6C 


13,2 


11/ 


14,3 


10,7 




1960-61 


S,1 


4,2 


18/ 


12,0 




'• # * f ■ 1* 1 1 1 1 • • X^iiS*^? 


5,9 


4,3 


— 1,7 


60,3 


2,3 


1957-68 


10/ 


6,0 


0,8 


62,7 


8/ 


« * tiiKi l95a-59 


14,8 


.15/ 


20,1 


15/ 




1959-60 




10/ 


17/ 


9 #7 




- 1 * 1960-61 


19/ 


- 3,3 


6,0 


6/ 


21/ 


1961-62 


12,1 


M 


9,8 


IA 


23/ 


4 * K 

\ * . y% HI 1 # • » • • 19 5 6-56 


26,9 


12 / 


8,0 


18,2 


- >*1 


l966W>f 


26,8 


10/ 


17,7 


16,9 


2:-/ 


- .i.4 ' S 1959~«0 


49,9 


28,7 


23,7 


1- / 


2*' 


1950-61 


10/ 


20,0 


8,0 


- 1,8 


-1. 


( V\ (PKAZZaYILLE) 1999-60 


27,3 


1**0 


11,7 


*5 T * 

^t x 




1)60-61 


29/ 


18,3 


11,3 


11,4 


- ' i 


1961-6.’ 


33,7 


12/ 


13/ 


1! / 


* 


i: i bO-ci 


16,7 


16,0 


14,0 


lh, 


/ 


L- -51 


18,3 


29,2 


2 & / 


4 - 1 - 




iY' *- .--T . . . 1<- -*■ 


33 / 


14/ 


14/ 


( 


" ♦ 1' 


L- - 1 


6 7,2 


15 ,8 


18,. 


' # 


- e-,o 


N\ • • iiM«- *+* 


I.o 


1,0 


- 12,C 








6,3 


- 1,5 


- 11/ 






l i.DAO/.rCA; • , • * * ' w 


*V 


** « 
• “ 0‘ 


19/ 






1 


i 

' 


22,9 


!<=,. 




*- 


y>/oi . ‘kd) 












L • » . -1 • • / < C | ] lo 1? 1 


Finn 


c _iiuc?U 


ion {forlr 


• i' • ik • yr ■ 


' t 1 , f , 


1 ' ■ ), pr. 1?-1° 












0 




; \. 








i ERLC 




A / AAAN t 


M !Mf lu 


* 
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CHOI IF JT (suilo) 


School yoar 


I - II 


11 - III 


III - IV 


r/ - v 


V - YI 


"1GERIA ( LAGOS ) ... 


1985-66 


20,2 


2,35 


e,8 


14,0 


9,7 


4 


1956-67 


4*S 


2*1 


7,9 


5,7 


3^ 


NIGERIA (E. ) 


1957-68 


18*1 


32*1 


21,5 








1958-69 


10,5 


10,8 


15,3 






NIGERIA (li. ) 


1955-*S6 


31,1 


12,2 


1C, 2 








1956-57 


2 1 $8 


11,1 


2,1 


. 




N1GER1.. (M.) 


1957*08 


18,8 


2,7 


17,8 


5,2 


9,6 




1958-69 


2l*l 


4,8 


12,2 


21,3 


11,2 


NYASSaLAND 


1958-59 


36,0 


34,7 


23,8 


5,9 






1959-60 


43,9 


39,8 


26,5 


6^ 






1960-51 


•12*3 


31*1 


22,6 


2,2 




SENEGAL 


1960-61 


4*2 


11,8 


6,3 


8*1 


- 3,9 




1961-62 


3,6 


9,1 


6,2 


4,5 


-10,9 


SIBRRA LEONE 


1969-60 


21*1 


- 3,0 


16,0 


10,6 


18,4 




1960-61 


33,0 


4,5 


9,2 


6,9 


IM 


TANGANYIKA 


1955-56 


21,9 


8,1 


7,0 








1956-57 


13 ,5 


9,0 


6,2 








1957-68 


12,5 


9,3 


4*1 








1958-69 


10,6 


8,6 


M 








1969-60 




7^ 


M 








1960-61 


•» 6 *4 


1*0 


- 8,7 






UGANDA 


1968-69 


13,0 


6,7 


7,6 


28,8 


5*1 




1959-60 


15,7 


7*4 


9,7 


18,9 


7,7 




1960-61 


13,7 


2,1 


3,9 


10,3 


0,7 


UMZIBaR * Ml 


1964-65 


4 *4 


3*1 


7*5 


6*1 


- 3,3 




1966-66 


9,6 


7|» 


6,3 


10,7 


3,8 


GROUP III 














UHAD 


1960-61 


60,0 


21,0 


28*2 


8,7 


*•17,8 


UAU 


1959-60 


8,8 


13,1 


6,0 


8,7 


- 7*5 


WIOBR 


1959*40 


22,2 


- 6,7 


8*4 


17,9 


6,8 




1960-61 


10,7 


19,9 


18*6 


6,7 


10,9 . 




1981-42 


6,6 


22,7 


u,e 


- 0,6 


- 7*2 


UPreR-VOLTA ....... 


2957-68 


21,6 


9,0 


14,7 


23,6 


9,0 




1958-69 


18,1 


12,7 


14,3 


12,8 


-13,3 



ws/oi64.i72 - (kd) 
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